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This publication attempts to give the reader some 
insigirts and suggestions for meeting the challenge of educating the 
whole child. It begins fcy pointing out the importance of the 
deve lof raent cf positive self concepts in children. The early 
development of self and general self ccncept is described, and then 
attention is focused on the impact of schools in general and of 
teachers ii* particular on the self imageis of youth. A review of the 
research evidence discloses tha^ the lirpact-can be a negative one. 
However, a concerted effort tc bring about positive changes can be 
successful. Additional research is needed in many areas of self 
concept development. There is a great need for a more comprehensive 
understanding of the construct "self concept"*-how it develops, what 
influences it, how it changes, and how the changes can te measured. 
Bore action research is needed to identify effective change 
strategies. (CJ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



"Educate the whole child/' This maxim has been and continues to 
be the guiding light of American education. Historically, educators have had 
four kinds of gpals: ( I) academic; (2) vocational; (3) social and civic; and 
(4) personal including self-concept development (77). Evidence of the four 
can be found in such earlier works as Cardinal PrincipUs of Seamdary Education 
published in 1918 and TIte Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
published in L938 (39, 57). More recently, identical goals have surfaced in 
artempts to synthesize the views of various educational constituencies (77, 
124). Thus, at least on paper, it can be said that these four goals arc the 
primary reason for our educational endeavors. 

Throughout history, however, social and economic conditions have 
influenced the amount of emphasis given to certain goals. During particular 
periods, some goals have rece /ed precedence over others. In the early part of 
this century, for instance, academic gpals were a primary concern. In the 
1930s concern shifted to social and personal gpals until the 1960s after 
Sputnik, when it returned to an academic Sxus. Following this period, the 
rise of the '^humanistic'' movement saur a reemphasis on the personal and 
social ( 152). 

^ For two decades humanistic education has been riding the crest, but 
some fear it is threatened by the current inrerest in back'to-basics and 
competency testing. Others do not agree (118). They theorize that the 
public still wants educational institutions to be concerned with the personal 
and social development of their children. And empirical evidence supports 
their claim. A recent survey of teachers and administratoiis revealed that the 
development of a positive self-concept on the part of students is still a very 
important goal in the eyes of these educators (157). A similar survey of 
teachers and fwrtnts asked these groups to rate the importance of four broad 
goab and to indicate which ones should be emphasized most in our schools. 
All four were viewed as important with personal goals tanking second only 
to intellectual ones in terms of needed emphasis (77, 98). 
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Thus, it is apparent that our concern for helping youth develop 
intellectually must not overshadow an equally important concern for their 
personal dcvelopmentn As educators, then, it behooves us to identify 
strategies for developing and enhancing the sclf'concepts of our .students. 
Fortunately, during the past two decades more and morc researchers have 
turned their attention to this subject. The result has been an almost 
exponen^al growth in research on student self'concept. Unfortunately, 
however, most of the research findings have not reached the hands of the 
classroom teacher. Many reasons can be cited for this breakdown in 
communication, but paramount among them is the fact that the findings often 
appear in journals and references not readily accessible to the classroom 
teacher. The purpose of this publication is to take at least one step roward 
correcting this situation. More specifically, the intent is to provide a brief 
andr it is hoped> concise review of the state of the art and science of self' 
concept development. The final section includes practical suggestions 
gleaned from the research and literature that may aid the teacher in the 
process of developing and enhancing the self-concepts of studentSn 



DEFINITIONS 



Before turning to a review of the literature, it is important to define 
the term *self-concept\ This is not an easy task, for even a cursory review of 
existing theories and research studies reveals a multitude of different 
definitions, some more precise and exacting than others. 'Self, for instance, 
has 'been defined ^s "that which is designated in common speech by the 
pronouns of the first person singular, *mc\ 'mine' and 'nnyself (41). 
Others have defined 'self-concept' in a siirilar manner: *'the organization of 
all that seems to the individual to be T or *nie' " (38). 'Self hasalsobecn 
defined as "a complex and dynamic system of beliefs which an individual 
holds true about himself, and each belief with a corresponding value'' 
(134). Still other definitions of sclfconcept' include persons per^ 
ceptions of himself" ( 152) and *'what an individual believes about himself, 
the totality of his ways of seeing himself' (35). 
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IVrning for a moment to 'self 'esteem*, a word often u.scd 
interchangeably with sel concept , it has been described as "a positive or 
negative attitude toward a particular object, namely, self" { I 38) and as 
"feelings of personal worth . . . influenced by [Terformance, iibtlities, 
appearance, and judgments of significant others" (59). And todcmojistrate 
the interchangeability of the two terms, '.self-concept' has been defined as 
*'the sum total of all of the characteristics a person attributes to himself, and 
the positive and negative values he attaches to these characteristics" ( I 36). 

Man)? more definitions could be cited, each slightly different, but 
this quickly btcomcs a futile exercise. Accordingl)?, at least on the surface, 
there appears to be some confusion regarding the definition of terms (27, 
73). Upon closer examination, however, some distinctions do emerge. Kirst, 
"self is distinguishable from 'sclf'concept'. The most widely accepted 
definition of 'self is the one first cited (41). It is referred to as the 
^'looksng-glass .self — the idea that we perceive ourselves as reflected in a 
mirror. As we become aware of otir reflection, wc become aware of our 
'self* (that is, we begin to use expressions such as *me\ and 'mine*). 
As we become aware of *sc\{\ we begin to perceive ourselves in terms of 
roles, abilities, limitations, etc^ These p';rceptions are, in part, self' 
determined, and^ in part, influenced by the way wc believe others perceive 
us. Some theoreticians (69, 114, 165) believe these perceptions are 
strongly influenced by the "significant others** in our lives, while others 
(72. 107) believe the major influence is derived from identifications we 
make with particular social groups. In al! probability it is not an either/or 
situation — both are lil^ely to influence our views, 

Thus> 'self'concept* can be defined as the ^vay wc perceive our 
selves and our actions, and our opinions regarding how others percdve us. 
As such, our self^oncept is multifaceted. Kor instance^ wC perceive 
ourselves in different roles (child, student, parent ) with different abilities 
(physical, mental) and different limitations. All these are subparts of our 
self and combme to form our general. self-concept. Generally^ theoreticians 
and researchers believe the key dimensions of tht: general self-^concept arc the 
sense of (I) body self. (2) cognitive self. (3) social self, and (4) self-^ 
esteem. The first three dimensions are self-explanatory, but the fourth 
dimension needs clarification. 

Self-esteem is the evaluative dimension of our self^oncept. While 
our self-concept describes our perceptions, or self-esteem evaluates these 
perceptions. In essence, it is the value we place upon the varioas dimensions 
of our g^cral self^concept. This suggests that our self-^eoneept develop?^ 
earlier than our self'esteem — we perceive our *self* in certain ways ( roles. 
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abiht^es, etc>) and then we d<:vclop an evaluation of these sclf-iniagcs. 
Accordingly, wc may have an accurate self-concept and either a positive or 
negative jelf'cstcem concurrently* 

Pulling this discussion together, thcn> wc firJit perceive our 'self as 
a separate entity. As we do, we begin^to'deJcribc our self in terms of roles, 
abilities, and specific attributes; that is, wc develop a 'self-concept'. This 
sclfxonccpt is composed of many images, or dimensions. One dimension is 
'sclf'esteem ' , the values wc assign to each role, ability, attribute. 

Given these definitions and distinctions, we can now describe some 
additional features of *self'concept* (152). 

1. The self-concept is muIliJimciiswMdi. h includes many subparts, 
and even these subparts may have more than one dimension. For 
example, one subpart may be labeled our physical self-concept. 
But the physical self'concept can be further divided into our 
perceptions of our physical appearancei physical ability, etc. 

2. The seif-'conccpt is hierarchical Certain descriptions and 
evaluations form the core of our self-concept; that is, they are 
closer to the essence of our self. For instance, our image as 
"teacher'* may be more central to our being than our image as 
"golfer.*' 

3. The self-concept, at least the general self-concept, is fairly itabk. 
Our core perceptions develop early and change tittle through 
time. A long history of inconsistent perceptions is needed before 
these 'selfs' change. However, as we descend the self-concept 
hierarchy — that is, move away from the core images — the self' 
concept becomes less stable. Our physical self-concept is set 
early and maintains a certain stability, but our perceptions of our 
physical appearance or agility, for example, change fairly easily 
with time* growth, and events. 

4. Finally, the self-concept is tmluative. Not only do we develop a 
desctiption of our self, but we also formulate evaluations of this 
description. These evaliiations placed in the context of the other 
three features just described, suggest that the core evaluations 
are developed early in life and are resistant to change. Other less 
significant evaluations are constantly being developed, modified, 
discarded, and replaced by othets. 

To summari;&e, and for the purposes of this publication, a sctfxonccpt 
i$ difimd as a person's praplioii of himself /htrsclf , This perception is multi^ 
dimensional, hierarchical, fairly stable, and evaluative. Clearly^ this de^ 



jfcription cannot be viewed as an all^nclusive definition of self "concept. 
Even if wc accept these four as the salient featurc^s, unc|uest ion ably the total 
is greater than the sum of the parts. But reeognition of even these features 
may help to make us mindful as teachers, of the tremendous task before us. 
How can we develop strategies that will efteetively enhance a child's self- 
eonccpt? Moreover, how do we effectively enhance the self-concepts of many 
children, each one coming to us with a different sctf-coneept, and each one 
having a self-concept that is fairly .well defined by the time he/.she reaches 
our classroom? Before turning our attention to the strategies, therefore* it 
becomes apparent that we need to understand the early development of a 
child's self and self-concept. Accordingly, the next section describes, in 
capsule fDrm, what we know about the early years. 

First, however, one caveat is in order — applying not only to the 
next section but to subsequent ones. This section has attempted to make 
some distinctions regarding self-prefixed terms. It is hoped that these 
distinctions will be helpful to the reader, but it must be recognized that 
there is not total agreement on terminology. The definitions given bear this 
out ^nd, unfortunate tyr many times cclucators and researchers use self- 
prefixed terms interchangeably. For instance* researchers will attempt to 
measure self-concept using scales designated as self'esteem measurements. 
The review and analysis of the literature wbich follow are based, as much as 
passible^ on the definition of self-concept given here. 



EARLY 
SELF'COJS[CEPT 
DEVELOPMENT 



In essence, self development begins at birtb. Tbe child is not aware 
of being a separate being, a self, but within seconds after birth, tbe child 
begins to interact with his/her environment. Gradually, the infant begins to 
develop simple patterns of perception and action followed by more complex 
ones, and within a few weeks begins to become aware of his/her existence 
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as a separate entity. One study reports that the first signs of separation fr(im 
the mothet begin in the third or fourth month after birth ( 109. Quickly the 
child begins to see himself/herself as separate from other people and within 
a few months bcgias to assign a perception to his/her self ( 159). 

Once the self is perceived and language iiCc|uisition begins, the core 
dimensjoa'; of* the .self-concept begin to formulate quickly. Obviously* the 
first few years are crucial in a child's development, physically, socially, and 
intellectually. Equally important is the value the youngster places on his/her 
perceptions and the pcrceptioas of others. 

Ir V large measure, the environment the child interacts with early 
in life estai ales the core self'concept, the perceptions which make up the 
general self^concept. Unquestionably, the parental care received in the early 
years plays an enormous role in defining the child ^ sclf'image. A supportive 
environment, with many srimuti and visible love and care on the part of 
parents, will enhance the development of a psychologically sound and stable 
self'concept. An opposite environment wilL in all likelihood* contribute to 
the development of children who arc psychologically crippled 

The significance assigned to parental care should not be 
underestimated. One study found that the child's level of self-regaid is 
related to his/her parents' level of regard for the child (110). Another 
reported that kindergarten pupils who exhibited high self-esteem came from 
Komes in which mothers encouraged autonomy and independence on the part 
of the children (50). Furthermore, the impact of early patental care extends 
beyond the formative years. A seven-year followup study of five'year'olds 
reported that those who came from tromes where high parental warmth 
existed had higher self'concept levels at age twelve (148). And another 
researcher found that children not only rank their parents as ''significant 
others" during early childhood, 'but continue to rank them as important 
"significant others*' throughout the adolescent years (19). 

Thus early parental care has a tremendous impact on the self^ancept 
development of children. Specifically, what type of care? A fairly definitive 
answer can be found in the seminal study by Coopersmith (42). As a result 
of his extensive seven-'year examination of the experiences and conditions 
associated with the development of self-esteem, this researcher was able to 
isolate three conditions that distinguished high from low self-esteem 
development. These three conditions, along with Coopersmith's generalized 
findings, are as follows: 

1 . Told or nearly total mepiance of i\k dtilclrcw by xhar parents: They ( the 
findings) reveal that the mothers of children with high self- 
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esteem arc more loving and have closer relationships with their 
children than do the mothers of children with less self' 
esteem. . . . The greater acceptance of the child with high and 
medium self'esteem is mamfested by interest, concern about 
companions, availability, and congenial Joint activities. The 
child apparently perceives and appreciates the attention and 
approval exprCvSsed by his mother and tends to view her zs 
favoring and supportive. He also appears to interpret her interest 
and concern as an indication of his significance; basking in these 
signs of his personal importance, he comes to regard himself 
favorably. (42:178-79) 

2. CUarly defined and mfoncd limits: The conditions that exist within 
the families of children with high self-esteem are notable for the 
demands the parents make and the firmness and care with which 
they enforce those demands. Reward is the preferred mode of 
affecting behavior, but where purishment is required^ it is 
geared to managing undesired responses rather than to harsh 
treatment or loss of love. . . . The total amount of nunishment 
administered in these families is not less than in otiners, but it is 
different in its expression and is perceived as justifiable by our 
high self-'esteem subjecrs, (42:196) 

3. Ropect and lautudc for ituimdnal actum: The results point to a 
negative relationship between the limits established for the child 
and the freedom he is granted within those limits. Thus, we find 
that the families of children with high self-esteem not only 
establish the closest and most extensive set of rules, but are also 
the most zealous in enforcing them. This establishes the authority 
of the parent, defines the environment, and provides standards 
by which the child can judgp his competence and progress. 
Parental treatment within these_ limits is noncoercive and 
recognizes the rights and opinions of the child. His views are 
sought, his opinions are respected, and concessions are granted to 
him if differences exist. The latitude that prevails within the 
general limits permits the child to enter into discussions as a 
significant participant and to gain the benefits of self-assertion. 
(42:213-14)* 



*Staoj«y Coopersmith, Tlw AnUud^nts of Sclj-Esium (Sao Francisco; W, H. Freeman and 
Co.), ® 1967, Rq^rinted by pemijjision of Alice Coopersmith. Administratrix of the Estate 
of Stanley Coopersmith. 
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Other researchers have uncovered evidence which suppotts 
Coopersmith's finding?, such as a significant relationship between parental 
positive attention and adolescents' self'esteem (138), and a positive 
telationship between parental acceptance of childten and children's self- 
evaluations (84). Still others have found that higfranxiety level children 
had fathets who tended to be harsh in their parental judg^ients (94); and 
particular types of patental evaluations led to htgfiet anxiety levels and more 
negative self-concepts on the part of children { 146). Specifically, mothers 
who evaluated the child in terms of the mother's needs, tather than the 
child's needs, had children who exhibited mote anxiety and lower self- 
concepts. 

Investigators have - also discovered that patental self-concept, 
particularly maternal self-concept, is related to child teating practices and 
child self-concept development. Mothers who possessed positive self'esteem 
tended to show greater affection and vvarmth toward their childten { 150)i 
and mothets who were mote self-accepting showed more approval and 
acceptance of their children (115). Other studies revealed that highly 
anxious children came from homes in which the mothers wcte more anxious 
{l)i and mothers' self-concepts were positively related to their childten's 
self-concepts (16ll). 

Thus, the impact of early parental cate on self-concept development 
can be summarized in a nutshell: it is tremendous and long lasting. Parents 
who possess positive self-images create an environment which ptomo ;:s 
positive self-concept development on the part of their children. In a 
supportive environment, one which promotes affection, warmth, and respect 
between parent and childi and one with clearly defined rules and 
expectations of behavior, children will have a very good chance of 
developing a p^chologically healthy self-image. The opposite environment 
will, in all likelihood ^ create self-images which are psychologically 
damaged. Consequently, the care a child teceives in the early years prior ro 
attending school in very large measure sets the stage for the future 
development of his/het self-concept. It establishes the cote self-image and 
thereby influences what will happen to the child s self-concept as he/she 
becomes a student in our schools. 
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SCHOOLING AHD SELF'COJS[CEPT 
. DEVELOPMENT 



What happens to a child's sclfxonccpt once s/he begins attending 
school? Essentially, this can be considered a two-part question. First, what 
happens in the normal course of events, or* to put it another way- what 
school variables are related to student self-'concept? Second, what are the 
results when strategies and activities designed specifically to enhance 
student self'concept are introduced into the curriculum? This section 
attempts to answer the first question, and the subsequent section addresses 
the second. 

The Impact of School Variables on Stadeot Sdf-Concept 

The relationship of school variables to student sel^concept has 
received a great deal of attention by researchers in recent years. A review of 
the literature reveals that investigators have attempted to explore this 
question from almost every angle. Many attempts have proved fruitless: but, 
by the same token, many have proved fruitful. Therefore, we are beginning 
to get a clearer picture of what variables are associated with student sel^ 
concept. Before describing them> however, a cautionary note is in order. It 
should be pointed out that most of the research reported in this section deals 
with correlational findings. A correlational study establishes the presence or 
absence of a mutual relationship, but it cannot determine cause and effect. 
Thus, for example, when a study reports that teacher businesslike behavior 
is correlated or related to higher self-concept* it tells us that when 
businesslike behavior is present, in all likelihocMJ higher student self-concept 
is also present. Ir does not tell us that businesslike behavior causes higher 
student self-concept. The casual relationship may or may not exist- but this 
can. be determined only through the i»9e of an experimental design. Most of 
the studies reported in this section are correlational in naturei while many 
experimental studies are described in the subsequent section. With this in 
mind, let us novv turn our attention to the research that has attempted to 
explore the relationships between schooling variables and self-^concept. 



As educators, wc would like to hclicvc that everything we do 
relates in a positive way to self-concept development. Unfortunately, this 
belief is not supported by the cmpitica! evidence. It ap^x^ars that our actions 
affect students differently. For example, we know that for some students 
their self-concept becomes more positive during the schooling years and for 
others it becomes more negative. One study reports that for many students 
the trend is toward acquiring mote negative self-images with each 
additional year of schooling (7). Using various forms of the f"Jc^ of 
Adjustment and Valitcs. designed to measure perceptions of self and others, the 
researcher surveyed the perceptions of apptoximately twentysix thousand 
students in grades thtee through twelve and concluded: 

The data show developmental trends. Although some of these 
changes appear to be of a positive nature, the data overwhelmingly 
support the conclusion that progressive deterioration is present in 
perceptions of self and other people and in adherence to a set of 
values, many of which are of basic importance in human welfare and 
relationships. In short, the data picture of the developmental trends 
in self-concept variables [is] negative leading to douhts about self" 
wo^th and the worth of other people, to increased defensiveness. 
and to rejection of values which are hasic to feelings of worth, 
beliefs in the dignity and worth of other people, adequate 
interpersonal relationships and principles of hehavior. (7) 

These findings are supported by the research of other investigators 
who administered the Self Oh^rvation Sink, an instrument designed to 
measure self-concept in primary and intermediate school children, to 
approximately thirty-seven hundred primar)' students in grades one through 
three ( 161 ). To the query "Are you good-looking?' 25 percent of the first 
graders and almost 50 percent of the third graders answered in the ncg^Jtive. 
Twenty percent of the first graders thought other children in their class 
disliked them and 28 percent believed other people did fiot like their ideas. 
According to the third graders. 30 pcrceni thcrtight they were disliked hy 
other classmates, and 36 percent helieved their ideas were not liked hy 
orhers. Eighty percent of the first graders and only 67 percent of the third 
graders thought they were doing as well as they should in their work. The 
investigators also report that while approximately 90 percent of rhe total 
sample reported their teachers liked them, fewer third graders than first 
graders felt this way. 

Additional evidence indicates that this decline in self'concept 
continues into the upper grades, A sur\'ey of over six hundred students in 



alternate grades ftom three through eleven found a decline in sclf-^cstecm 
( 121 ). When presented the item "I'm pretty sure of mvself/' 88 percent of 
the third gr^iders said 'Mike me," but only 66 percent of the eleventh graders 
responded in a similar manner. Etghtyfour pt-'rcent of the third graden; were 
proud, of their work and over half tcit they were doing as well in school as 
they would like. For the eleventh graders. 53 percent were proud of their 
school work and only 22 percent thought they were doing as well in schixil 
as they would like. Finally, in the early grades. 93 percent of the students 
believed they were doing the hest work they could, while only 37 percent 
of the oldest students felt the same way. 

The empincal findings therefore lead to the conclusion that 
schooling affects childrcn*s self-concepts differently. For some children, the 
effects ate in a positive direction; for others the effects are negative. What 
determines the direction the effects will take? At least a partial answer may 
be found in the relationships known to exist hetween certain school 
characteristics and student self-conccpt. Let as turn our attention, first, to 
academic characteristics. 

Numerous researchers have examined the relationship between 
academic achievement and self-concept. With a few exceptions, the findings 
have indicated a significant and positive relationship hetween the two 
variables. High selfxonccpt is concomitant with high achievement, low self- 
concept with low achievement. For instance- high-achieving intermediate 
grade students were found to have significantly higher general scl^concepts 
and academic self-concepts than low-achieving cohorts (60). Similar 
findings were reported for the relationship between reading and 
niathematics achievement and selfxoncept (176). And a sttidy of eleventh 
grade ovet- and undcrachievers revealed that studcEits who exhihited high 
academic productivity levels tended to have higher self-concepts (61). 
Other researchers found underachievcrs with more negative self'concepts 
than achievers (64, 153), and seeing themselves as less adequate (37, 53). 

At first glance these differences in self-concept levels of achievers 
and underachicvers might appear to be attributable to differences in 
intelligence. However, a study involving over one thousand seventh graders 
found that the positive relationship between achievement and self-concept 
remains intact even after IQ scores are factored out of the data analysis ( 19), 
Also, evidence uncovered by other researchers reveals that intelligent 
underachieving high school male students have more negative self-concepts 
than students of equal intelligence who arc achieving at their ability levels 
(154). Thus, it IS safe to conclude that achievement and sclf-'conccpt are 
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related and the relationship cannot be accounted fot solely on the basis of 
intelligence. 

Teacher characteristics have also been found to be related to student 
self-concept. Two studies discovered that students* perceptions of their 
teachers' feelings toward them are highly cortelated with self :perccpt ions 
(44, lOI). Students who feel they are liked and respected by their teachers 
have higher self-concepts, while those who believe they ate disliked by their 
teachers arc more dissatisfied with themselves. Morevoet, some evidence 
suggests that these student perceptions may be a reflection of teachers* self' 
perceptions. For instance, tesearchcrs report that lowering of student self- 
esteem is positively related to teacher self-esteem (55). 

Two additional studies give us a cleatcr picture of the telationship 
between teachet characteristics and student self'concept. In the first study 
Spaulding conducted an extensive survey of teacherstudent transactions in 
elementary schools* using classtoom observations to categorize teacher 
student transactional patterns in 21 fourth and sixth grade classes (160). 
These patterns were correlated with measures of achievement, creativiry, 
and self'concept. With respect to self-concept cotrelations, significant 
relationships were found for "socially integrative" and "learner and 
supportive" teacher behaviors, specific characteristics of "democratic"' 
teadet behavior, and other teacher behaviors. More specifically, a positive 
relationship was found between student self-concept and one component of 
"socially integrative" bch?ivior desctibed by earlier researchers (4). This 
component is "calm, acceptant transactions, in general, with private, 
individualized instruction ai^l a concern for divergency, attention to task, 
and the use of task approptiate procedures and resources." A similar 
relationship was found fot the "learner-supportive" catcgpry of teacher 
behaviot (177), a category d'^fined much like the "socially integrative*' 
component just mentioned. One pattern of "democratic ' leadct behavior, as 
defined by other investigators ( 100), was also positively related to student 
setf-xonccpt; the pattern of "acccptant transactions, controlling through 
standards, with appeal to convention as the source of authority, and 
avoiding negative evaluation." Finally: 

Strong suppott was found ... for positive relationships between 
pupil self-concepts and teacher behavior characterised by a hi^ degree 
of private or semiprivate communication with children, of ovett 
facilitation of task-oriented behavior, of concetn for divergent 
responses in children, of attentiveness to pupil needs, of the use of 
control techniques involving humor — and a relatively low dcgnc of 
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ne^tive evaluation, of domination through thteat, of firmness in 
tone, of teacher-supportive control, of harsh "raskmaster*' behavior, 
and of ffim domination. (160) 

■ — The second study, by Peck et al., involved an examination of teacher 
effects on student achievement and self-esteem (129). Fifty-three sixth grade 
teachers and their students participated. One aspect of the study focused on 
the relationships beiween teacher classroom behavior and student self- 
esteem. Students completed a self-concept questionnaire in which teachers, 
based upon classroom observations, were rated on three factors. The three 
were those found by an earlier researcher to characterize outstanding 
teachers: (1) KituilyUndcTSXatuiing — friendly, understanding, sympathetic 
behavior vs. aloof, egpcenttic behavior; (2) SysurmticOrganizid — 
responsible, systematic, businesslike vs. unplanned, slipshod behavior; and 
(3) SumuUiing^lwcniive — stimulating, imaginative behavior vs. dull, 
routine behavior { 141). 

Student self'estcem was reported to be affected by all three of these 
factors (129). More importantly, the effects differed for students with 
different self'esteem levels. With respect to stimulating-inventive teacher 
behaviori the evidence indicated a curvilinear relationship. Students 
working with teachers who demc^strated either high or low stimulating- 
inventive behavior had higher self-esteem levels at the end of the school year 
than those working with teachers who showed average stimulating' 
inventive behavior. 

Kindly understanding teacher behavior was. directly related to 
changes in self-esteem for students who exhibited average or high self-esteem 
in the fall, but there was an inverse relationship for changes in self-esteem for 
students who exhibited lovv self'estcem initially. A similat pattern was 
reported for system aricorganized teacher behavior. These findings seem to 
indicate that children with average or high self-esteem, working with 
friendly, understanding, and sympathetic teachers, in all likelihood will 
develop even higher self-esteem; w^hile children exhibiting low self-esteem, 
working with these same teachers will developjower self-esteem. This 
pattern is perplexing and, unquestionably, warrants further exploration. In 
the interim, these findings may best be viewed with a jaundiced eye. 

The two studies just cited have identiHed a relationship between 
teacher behavior and student self-concept. Others suggest at least a link 
between them. Teacher expectancies influence their behavior. One study 
reported that teachers gave more verbal feedback to students who were 
expected to achieve (153); another found that teachers spent more time 
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interacting and gaining feedback from high achievers than from low 
achievers and students expected to be low achievers (23). In addition, 
teachers were reported to wait a longer period of time for answers from high 
achievers rhan from low achievers (139). Given the known relationship 
between achievement and self-concept, and the Spaulding and Peck et al 
studies just described (160, 129), it is not surprising to find teacher 
expectations related to student self'concept. However, the evidence js far 
from conclusive. This becomes more apparent in the literature dealing with 
sex and self-concept. 

Becaase teachers interact differently with male and female students, 
we could expect to find a difference iri male and female student self-concept. 
A/lales generally do receive more artention than femaies do from teachers; and 
when the teacher is female this can result in lower self-concepts for females 
(58). On the other hand, females more than males generally perceive 
teachers' feelings toward them as being positive (144). Furthermore, it is 
uncertain if a difference in male and female self-ooncepts exists. Several 
researchers report higher self-concept for females than males (II, 54, 7). 
One researcher, however, discovered the opposite — that is, higher self- 
concepts for males rather than females ( 1 13). Thus, it is unclear if student 
- sex is related to self-concept. 

A similar lack of clarity exists in the case of student socioeconomic 
status (SES) and self-concept. High SES tends to be positively correlated 
with high self-esteem. One study noted that fifth grade students from higher 
social classes showed fewer indications of maladjustment (26); another, 
involving a large sample of elementary school students, , reported that 
students with hig^er-S^S showed better adjustment than those with lower 
SES ( 151 ). With regard to middle SES, several investigators maintain the 
telationship srill exists; that is, middle SES students possess higher self- 
concept than lower SES students (33, 143, 171 ). But several researchers 
indicate that by some criteria, low SES students may have more positive 
self-concepts than middle SES students (170, 171, 186). 

Trowbridge tested over thirty-seven hundred third through seventh 
grade low and middle SES students using Coopersmith's Self-Esteem 
Inventory (CSEl) ( 17 1). The CSEl was selected because it measures (bur 
dimensions: (1) general self, (2) social self-peers, (3) home-parentSi and 
(4) school-academic. It has been hypothesized that the cases where lower 
SES students appear to have higher self-concepts than middle SES students 
can be attributed to the fact that researchers used a general self-concept 
measurement rather than an academic selfxoncept measutement. Ttow 
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bridge *s findings indicated that the sclf-conccpt of the low SES students 
was significantly higher than those of middle SES on three CSEl 
dimensions: ( 1 ) general self, (2) social self-peers, and (3) school'academic. 
Only on the home-parent did the middle SES students score higher. Of 
particular interest ate the results for the school -academic dimension. Table 1 
presents the results for seven scale items which measure that dimension. 
Notice that "Tm doing the best work I can" ts the only positive item on 
which middle SES score higher. 



Table i 

PpRCFNT OF'XrKFMF" RFSPONSF-S ON CSEI SCHOOL-ACADFMIC SUBSCALE 





P>RCK>rr OK Students RpiiPONDiNf: 

"LlKF Mh" 


l-ow SFS 


Middle SHS 


\ li[cc to he Ciilkd «n in cUss 




34.8% 


I'm nnt doing as wcM in .school as I'J )ikc to . 


21,7 


59,3 


1 find It very hard to talk in front of ^^'^ ^^'^ss 


11.3 


39,7 


I'm prowd of tiy ^hool work 




46.4 


1 often feci upset in school 


6,5 


19.1 


\iy teacher makes mc feci I'm tx>t ^pod cruHigh 


29.7 


39.8 


*l"m doing i[ic hest work 1 can 


6.1 


44.5 



StX'Rrf-: N. T Trowbndgc. "Sclf'Conccpt and Socio'F:cnnomic Status in EleJticmary School 
Cbifdn:n." /Wt-ujm Lfu*jn<'ml RfVjr;li Jvunul 9. no 4 (r972):533. Copynghi 1972. American 
EducaiionjI Research Association. Washington. D C 



Trowbridge offers three explanations for the fiiKlingp. Firsts lower 
SES students rriay have lower aspiration levels and consequently derive 
greater satisfaction from their performances. Second, lower SES students 
may not blame themselves for bad experiences, while middle SES students 
may view their shortcomings as being their fault. Third, by answering* 'Not 
Like Me*' to the statement ^Tm doing the best work I can/* lower SES 
students are protecting their self'concepts. When students perceive that 
they are doing their best work and the teacher judgjes the work as poor/this 
has a negative -effect on self-concept* If, on the other hand, a lower 
perception is held, the child can better accept failure. 
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The research findings with respect to the relationship between 
enthniciry arKl student self-concept are, at best, mixed and inconclusive 
( 184). For example, one study repotted that the self-concept of middle SES 
Chicanes was similar to that of low SES Anglo children ( 103): another 
found no significant differences between the self'concept ofChicanos and 
Anglos (46). A third found Puetto Rican students' self-concept to be 
significantly lower than that of Blacks and Anglos (34); but still another 
reported mixed results (185). One researcher found American Indian 
students' self'concept significantly lower than that of Anglos (34), while 
another reported no significant differences (178). For Blacks, the finding? 
are even more equivocal. Several reseachers note differences in the self' 
concept levels of Blacks and Anglos in favor of Anglos (47, 95, 105), white 
others report no significant differences ( 179, 182, 185). Still others report 
cases where the self-concept of Blacks surpasses that of Anglos. (46, 186). 
The same mixture of results can be found in studies of the effects of 
segregared and desegregated school settings on Black student self^concept; 
some favor a segregated setting (82^ 86) and others a desegregated one (79, 
185, 186). 

The mixed finding? may be attributed to many factots, not the least 
of which is confusion over definitions. Many different operational 
. definitions were utilized in the studies just cited, and consequently different 
dimensions of the general self'concept have been measured in diffetent 
studies. Again, several individuals attribute the findings, particularly those 
in which higher self-concepts were reported for Blacks than for Anglos, to 
incidences where general self-concept rather than academic self'concept was 
being measured. However, certain studies report higher self-concept for 
Blacks even on measures of academic self-concepts (21, 85, 170, 171). One 
of these (21) explains this phenomenon in terms of reference groups: that is, 
students in predominantly Black schools assess their academic ability in a 
context different from that of students in majority Anglo schools. Black 
students do not base their self^evaluation on middle'class Anglo standards 
but rather on standards reflected by family, peers, and teachers in school and 
social systems that are predominantly Black. Notwithstanding this 
explanation, the overall picture in tetms of the relationship between 
ethnicity and, student self'concept is still fuzzy and requires finer tunirtg 
through additional research. 

Before leaving the topic of ethnicity and self-concept, one further 
note concetns the differirig effects teachirig behaviors may have on ethnic 
membership. The Peck et al. study reported eatlier described the 
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relationships between three teaching factors and student self-esteem (129). 
It was noted that the factors were related differently depending upon the 
initial self-esteem level of the student. This finding, in the case of two of the 
three factors, also holds for student ethnicity. Teachers exhibiting high 
levels of kindly-understanding behavior had a negative effect on the self' 
esteem of Blacks, while medium levels of the same type behavior had a more 
positive effect. Among Anglos the medium levels also showed positive 
effects. For Chicanes, however, the reverse was true. There was a direct 
relationship in which high levels of kindlyunderstanding behaviors 
produced the most positive effects. Different levels of stimulating-inventive 
teaching behavior were directly related to the self-esteem levels of Anglo 
students: and for Chicanes, higher levels of stimulating-inventive behavior 
were related to more positive self-esteem levels on the part of the students. 
But for Blacks, high levels of this teacher behavior affected them in an 
adverse manner while, medium levels appeared to be most effective in 
enhancing self-esteem. 

Turning our attention to schooling practices, let us first look briefly 
at the impact of gtouping patterns on student self-concept. One pattern is to 
establish homogeneous and heterogeneous groups based on some criterion of 
ability or achievement. One study found that heterogeneous grouping was 
related to improvements in self-concept (92); another reported improved 
attitudes toward school and school work for this pattern of grouping (145). 
A third study, on the other hand, reported that self-esteem levels were 
related to achievement tracking ( 104). Eighth grade students inTtack I, the 
highest achieving gtoup, scored significantly higher on a self-'esteem 
inventory than students in other tracks, and students in the lowest achieving 
group* Track IV, scored significantly lower than students in the other three 
tracks. For multi-age group patterns the evidence is still rather skimpy, but 
some can be found favoring this pattern (80). 

The practice of nonpromotion of academically deficient students has 
a long history of debate in educational circles. Several educators have 
theorized that nonpromotion would have grave psychological effects on the 
child* and some empirical evidence exists to support this claim. Three 
studies report that both single and multiple nonpromotions have a negative 
effect on the self-concept of students (91* 17, 175). However, these 
investigations contained at least one major flaw. Data on self-concept levels 
were not collected prior to nonpromotion. Two investigators who collected 
this pretest information found that nonpromotion did not adversely affect 
self-concept development (32, 65). In fact, just the opposite appeared to be 
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the case. For example, one found thar the sclf-conccpi levels of promoted 
and nonpromoted students were vety sjmihir after one year {65). He tested 
the two primary gtade student groups at four intervals: fall and spring of 
grade one and fall and spring of grade two. Differences between the mean 
self'concept levels of the groups in the fall of the first yeur wen: noticeable, 
but by the spring of the second year, mean self-concept scores for the two 
groups were almost identical. Thus, although the effects of nonpromotion on 
student self-concept remain unclear, some evidence reveals no adverse effects 
and the possibility of positive effects. 

A schooling practice that is receiving a great deal of attention today 
is mainst reaming. With the passage of P.L. 94-142 and state mandates, the 
education of handicapped students is once again in tht; limelight. The 
legislation requires the placement of these students in the 'Meast restrictive" 
environment. Ostensively dK least, this suggests the placement of some 
handicapped children in so'catled "regular" classrooms, in the mainstteam 
of instructional settings. As a result of the legislation, there has been a 
rekindling of the debate of the benefits of "special" vs. "regulat" class 
placements. Some feel that special class settings will more appropriately 
meet the academic and psychological needs of special students while others 
believe that the ability, achivement, and social mix found in the "regular" 
classroom is appropriate to meet the needs of all students. With respect to 
the question of effects on self-'concept development, the empirical evidence 
appears to support both views. Some studies report lower self-concepts for 
handicapped students placed in "special** classrooms (15, 111): some 
repott the opposite (49, 8); others report no significant difference ( 108, 
172). Several reasons can be cited for this conflicting^ evidence. Fitst, the 
studies deal with different populations of handicapped students and 
differing definitions of the term ^'handicapped.** Second, different 
dimensions of self'concept are often being measuted. Thitd, existing self' 
concept insttuments may not be appropriate to use wjth particular special 
students. Fourth, it may be too early to accurately assess the impact of - 
**tegular** vs. "special*' class placement of handicapped childten. 

This foutth reason is of patticular importance in the ligjit of present 
knowledge. We know that teachers* attitudes and perceptions affect their 
interactions with students (23). We also know that some teachers hold 
negative attitudes toward "special'* students and that, in many cases, these 
attitudes reflect a lack of knowledge and understanding of handicapped 
individuals. Evidence suggests that a majoriry of "regular*' classroom 
teachers are ill prepared to work with **handicapped" students (88). 
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Additionally, and more iinjxjrtantly, wc know that imprt>vcd pKparatiun, 
either 'at the prcscrvicc or in-scrvicc level, can lead to improved attitudes 
and the aequisition of the skills needed tt> wortc with special students (88). 
Preparation of this type is still in the bc^innin^ stiij;L\s of development and 
not yet widespread. Additional time will nee^J to pass before we can 
determine the impact of mainstreaming on student sclf-eoncept. Until the 
newly prepared teachers have had amplt oppt>rtunity to impaet theirsehool 
settings, the jury must remain out. 

The relationship between the '\>pen elassroom" and student self- 
concept has also received renewed attention in reeent years. If, as it has been 
suggested, we accept the Progressive Education Movement of the 1930s as 
representing the beginnings of the open ekissroom mtivcmentp then we may 
say that developing "openness" in schwl settings has a relatively long 
history. It may be more appropriate, however, to assign the beginnings to 
the mid'l960s — the period in which American educators hegjin to learn 
about the English open primary schools. What followed was a swing of the 
educational pendulum in the dire-ction of more openness m educational 
settings. The swing may be attributed to many factors, not the least of 
which was changing social conditions. But the most convincmg educational 
claims were that openness promoted more "humane*' learning- achie-vcment 
gains equal to or greater than those found in traditional settings, and Just as 
important, substantial improvements in student attitudes and self-images. 
The extensive Bank Street College of Education study (117) lends a great 
deal of support to these claims. In studying fourth graders from four New 
York" City schools, the investigators found essentially no significant 
difference in achievement scores for students in the traditional and modem 
schools. On the other hand, they did find difference's in student self' 
concepts, in favor of the more modem schools^ Students in these schools 
were less rigid, more cooperative, and exhibited more pasitive attitudes 
toward school. 

More recent studies reveal mixed results. For example, some 
investigators report more positive self-concepts for students enrolled in open 
classroom or open space settings (99, 25. 9). Others, however, report 
lower self-concepts (142* 106). Horwitz* after reviewing 61 selected 
studies* reported that 25 percent favored open classrooms, 3 percent favored 
traditional settings, 25 percent showed mixed results, and 41 percent 
showed no significant differences (89). 

Why has the evidence proved inconclusive? One reason may be that 
academic achievement is an intervening variable; that is, the discrepancies 
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may be explained in terms of achievement, and achievement gains are a 
stronger determinant of self-concept gains than the type of setting. 
Horwitz's findings may be said to give some credence to this explanation. 
Although unscientific, a review of his findings shows that the studies of the 
relationship between achievement and open classroom settings follow a 
pattern similar to that of self'concept. Foutteen percent of the studies favor 
the open classroom as enhancing achievement, 12 percent favor traditional 
settings, 28 percent show mixed results, and 46 percent report no 
significant differences. More conclusive support of this explanation is found 
in the 1977 Abt Associates report, the source of the following excerpt, 

L Highly structured basic skills progranis were much mote 
successful than ''open classroom ' approaches in raising the 
achievement level of low income children. 

2. Open classrooms generally failed to raise self-esteem, even 
though that was a primary objective . . , [structured programs] 
with a primary objective of teaching basic skills [were] more 
effective in raising sclf'esteem.(90) 

A second reason for the problematic findings may be the definition 
and measurement of self-concept. Horwitz reports that almost all the studies 
define self-concept as a single dimensional variable — they measure only one 
component of self-concept such as academic self-concept or self-esteem. 
Evidence which may reveal the weakness of defining self-concept in such a 
fashion 'can be found in a study of primary grade students in open and 
traditional classrooms who were tested for achievement and self'concept 
levels (87). No significant differences were found between the groups for 
achievement and academic self-concept, but significant differences were 
found, in favor of the open classroom students* for global self-concept. 

Finally, there is a great deal of confusion over the definition of open 
classroom. The term is often erroneously equated with open space or other 
"openness*' settings and approaches. As Horwitz states: 

Silberman (1970) has characterized "openness'* as **less an 
approach or method than a set of shared attitudes arul convictions 
about the nature of childhood, learning, and schooling.*' (p. 208). 
Yet some writers who describe open classroonis are clearly more 
concerned with physical space than with attitudes or convictions. 
To them, the term open has primarily an tirchitcaural meaning, and 
open classrooms are simply large, open rooms with many children and 
not many walls. What goes on pedagogicalty in these open spaces 
may or may not be the same thing as open education. . . . (89) 




Teachers untrained to work in open classrooms may Hnd the approach 
inconsistent with their style of teaching. The result, many times, may be the 
creation of physical and psychological barriers to ''openness" such as those 
described by Silberman (155) and Horwitz (89). 

To summarise this entire section, then, we have observed that in 
general student self'concept becomes more negative through the schooling 
years. There is considerable evidence that indicates a direct relationship 
between achievement and self-concept; that is, higher achievement is 
accompanied by higher self-concept and low achievement by low self" 
concept. Teacher characteristics are also related to self-concept develop- 
ment. Teachers' sclf"image» their interactions with students, and their 
teaching styles all relate to student self-concept. Furthermore, these teacher 
characteristics may have a different impact on self-concept depending upon 
the ethniciry of the student. It is unclear if, and, in some cases, how, the 
student's sex, socioeconomic status, or ethnic background influences his/her 
self'concept. With respect to specific schooling practices, it remains unclear 
how grouping gajtems, mainstream ing, and open classroom setting are. 
related to student self-concept. The impact of nonpromotion practices is also 
open to quest ion» \yut recent studies report no adverse effects and apparently 
some positive effects on sel^concept. Thus, as one would expect, schooling 
practices are related to self-concept development, but additional research is 
needed before their impact can be fully understood. 



The Impact of SelfOmcept Enhancement Stfategte« 

The preceding section has described what is known about the 
relationships between certain schooling variables and student self-concept. 
It discussed the possible impact of the normal everyday activities of formal 
schooling on self-concept development. Additionally^ it indicated that an 
activity may interact differently with the self-concepts of different students 
— a particular activity appears to improve the self-concept of some students 
while it is detrimental to others. The task then becomes one of identifying 
ways to improve those sclf'concepts that for a variery of reasons have 
become psychologically damaged. More importantly, the task becomes one 
of identifying strategies and activities that will effectively enhance the self" 
concepts of all students. Before turning to a discussion of these strategies, it 
is important to highlight the general problems that may be encountered in 
attempts to change self'concept. 
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How can teachers btsc help students to change chcir selt-concepts? A 
psycholpgisc and cherapist says chac he is ccmpced co answer chis question in 
one of two ways. First: 

You can*t! There*s no way you can reach inro someone else's psyche 
and rearrange thetr self 'perceptions. The real issues are what do llury 
have CO do in order to perceive themselves differendy and how can 
you help chem to define and implement rhose steps? (68) 

And alternatively: 

Don*c try co change it! The more you can understand people as they 
are and accepc, value and respecc them, then the more they a^\d their 
self-concepts will change. (,68) 

Neither of these answers is very sacisfying, which Fitts 
acknowledges by stacing, "They are too vague and general, not operational 
enough, and actually extremely difficult to carry out . . /* (68). 
Furthermore, for educators, such responses are unacceptable. Educators are 
charged with promoting the psychological development of children, buc 
. these answers leave too much to chance. We must therefore search for more 
systematic and exacting methods of influencing self-concept development. 

Recognizing the task and accepting the challenge, however, does noc 
make che task any easier* as will be seen in subsequent pages. It is difTicult 
for many reasons, not the leasr of which is the problem of accurately and 
empirically measuring self-concept changp. This problem may become clearer 
by examining a hypothetical situation. 

Suppose we identify a strategy which we believe \yill enhance the 
self-concepts of our students and we set out in a systematic manner to test 
the hypothesis. We administer a pretest, some measure of self-concept; we 
implement the strategy for a period of time; and we administer a self- 
concept post-cest. Upon analyzing the data we find no significant change; 
that is, we find no significant gains in student self^concept. Apparently the 
strategy was not effective in enhancing the self-concept of the students. Or 
was it? Are there alternative explanations for these findings? If so, what are 
they? First, what have we measured — general self-concept or some 
dimension of general self'concept? We may have been unclear as to what we 
desired to measure and, consequently, selected an inappropriate self-iconcept 
scak. Related to the selection of the appropriate self-'concept instrument is 
the matter of the validity and reliability of the insttument. Some scales are 
valid and reliable only for certain populations, certain ages. Also, few scales 
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ate valid fot use with very young children. So, a second explanation may be 
that the instrument iselecred may not validly measure the self-concepts of the 
student age group. 

Third, self-concept scales are generally self'tepotting instruments. 
Students report their perceptions of their self-concepts. They represent 
"what a person is willing,' able or can be seduced to say about self" ( 36). 
And further: 

Too many other variables intervene between self^corurept and the 
self-repott to modify or distort what the person is able or willing to 
say about self. Just a few of these variables may be: the willingness 
of the subject to cooperate, the subject's possession of adequate 
language ro express his expetiential self, social expectancies 
impinging upon the subject at the time he ot she is asked for self 
descriptions, the suhject*s own goals or purposes in the encounter, 
the relationship with the requester, and the subject's freedom from 
thteat or coercion — [these] are only a few of the possible sources 
of error. (36) 

So, our findings may be explained by the fact that the use of a self-reporting 
instrument distorted the true self-concepts or changes in self-concepts of our 
students. 

Fourth, the self-concept scores reflect group self-concepts,' not 
mdii/iJW self-concepts. We have obtained average self-concept scores for the 
total group, but we have not looked at individual self-concept scores. Our 
intervention strategy undoubtedly affected students differently. The 
strategy may have enhanced the self-concept of some students, affected 
others in a negative fashion, and had no impact on others. These different 
effects may average out, when grouped together, to no effect. Thus, the 
strategy may be beneficial for some students, but this benefit is not visible in 
the analysis of group data. 

Finally, how long does it take before the strategy has an impact on 
students' self-concepts and how long before it becomes empirically 
identifiable? Possibly the strategy is a good one, but it was not employed for 
a sufficient period of time ro have an impact and fot the impact to be 
observable. As indicated previously, general self-concept becomes 
embedded early in life. Fortunately or unfortunately, depending upon the 
case, it becomes resistant to change. The results of the hypothetical study 
may merely reflect this resistance and indicate that continued use of the 
straregy may prove bcrteficial- 
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it is important to be aware of these alternative explanations of these 
findings. Awareness should not, however, discourage our effotts. These 
explanations are presented here as cautionary notes to consider during the 
quest to identify effective means to enhance out students' self-concepts. 
Keeping them in mind, let us now return our attention to an analysts of the 
empirical findings. 

What strategies should we employ to improve the self-concepts of 
our students? First, consider the evidence regarding academic achievement 
and self-concept. As noted earlier, researchers have identified a direct 
relationship between achievement and self^concept, specifically academic 
self'concept. This state of affairs has led many to theorize about a causal 
relationship between the two variables. As a result theorists have joined one 
of two camps. One group, the self'enhanceme>"t theorists, believes that self' 
concept explains achievement. Their argument is that change in self'concept 
cause changi^s in achievement. Therefore, an improvement in the student*s 
self'concept will in turn cause an improvement in the student's achievement. 
The second school of thought, the skill development theorists, believes the 
opposite to be the case. Achievement explains self-concept — changes in 
self-TCOncept are caused by, or result from* initial changes in achievement. 
Consec]uently, these theorists urge us to identify methods for improving a 
student*s academic achievement because such achievement will then enhance 
the student*s self'concept. 

Recent investigations give greater credence to tbe skill development 
school of thought. The Kifer study* for instance, adds graphic support to 
this approach to enhancing self-concept (96). In a cross'sectional study* 
Kifer examined the long-term efifiects of multiple academic successes and 
failures. Students in the upper fifth and lowest fifth of their classi in terms 
of teacher marks, were examined over four time periods: grades 1-2, grades 
l-4i grades 1-6, and grades 1-8. In other words, one group of students 
tanked in the upper fifth and another group in the lowest fifth of their class 
for two years (grades 1-2), other groups for four years (grades l'-4)*andso 
fotth. Essentially, then, some students had two years of success or failure, 
and others had fout, six, ot eight years of success or failure. Each ffxmp of 
students was given a modification of Brookover*s test of academic self' 
concept. Kifer s results are presented in Figvre 1. 

The results clearly show that the academic self-concept of successful 
and unsuccessful students becomes more difterent with the passage of time. 
Kifer interprets these results as support for the theory that charges in 
achievement cause change in self'concept; and Bloom, after cautioning us, 
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Years of Successful aod Uj>succe«ful School Experience 



SOURCH: E<lwatd Ktfer. "The Effects of School Achievement on tht Affective Traits of the Lcamcr." 
paper presented at che Annual Conference of the American Educational Research Association. New 
Orleans. 1973, Copyright ^ Printed with permission. 



States . . the evidence provided by this study strongly implies that self' 
concept of ability is in largp part dependent on students* perceptions of their 
relative achievement (teachers* marks) over these critical years in the 
elementary-junior high school period" (H). 

Other researchers (29) came to a similar conclusion after 
reanalyzing the data of a longitudinal study conducted by Brookover and his 
associates. Using a specialized statistical technique called crosrlaggcd panel 
correlation, they performed a secondary analysis of self-concept of abiliry 
scores for over 550 eighth through twelfth graders and concluded: 

The results are clearly more supportive of a skill 
development model in which academic achievement is causally 
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predominant ovct sclt-conccpt of abilit\^ as well as perceived 
evaluation of others, rather than a two'stage sclfxnhanccmcnt model 
in which perceived evaluarion of others is causally predominant over 
self-concept of abiliry, which in turn is causally predominant over 
academic achievement. Apparently, adolescents* performance in 
school more often affects their self-concept of ability and their 
perception of others' assessment of ability leads to changes in self- 
concept of ability, which in turn leads to changes in academic 
performance. (29) 

Further evidence in support of the skill development model can be 
found in three additional studies. Researchers working with seventh graders 
reported that students who were told that they failed an academic test 
tended to teg^rd themselves less highly than others ('?4). Another 
investigator, using a similar methodology told half the members of a group 
that they had scored high on a self-concept test and the other half that they 
had scored low (130). Scores on a subsequent personality scale revealed 
that subjects who had been given a high test score rated themselves 
significantly higher on selected personality traits than those who had been 
given a low score. Although an achievement test was not used in this study, 
it is fairly safe to hypothesize that because a rating of high or low was 
assigned to the test results, the subjects reacted as they would to an 
academic exercise. The third study used a mathematics test to explore the 
effects of induced academic failure ,on self-concept (28). After being 
administered a mathematics test and one-half of a self-concept test, third 
graders were assigned to one of two groups. Students in the first group were 
told they scored very well on the mathematics test; those in the second 
group were told they did poorly. Both groups were then given the second 
half of the self-concept test. The results showed that the self-conccpr scores 
of the first group — students who were told they did well — did not 
change, but the scores for the second group — students who were told they 
did poorly — decreased. 

Finally, additional support for the skilT development model is 
evident in rhe work of two investigators who conducted a fairly extensive 
review of programs and strategies designed to improve achievement by first 
enhancing self-concept (147). Many of the programs reviewed were the 
federally funded intervention programs in compensatory education, such as 
Head Start, Follow Through, and Upward Bound. These researchers report 
that their evaluation of the intervention programs generally failed to find a 
causal relationship between self-concept changes and achievement and, after 
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exploring alternative explanations, they concluded that the evidence favors 
the skill development model. 

These recent findings suggest that as we identify more effective 
ways of improving the academic achievement of our studentSr we will 
promote the enhancement of their self-concepts. Such evidencer however, 
docs not imply that this strategy is the only one to be employed to enhance 
student sclfxoncept. The studies just described focus only upon academic 
self-concept. Other dimensions of the general self-concept arc equally 
important and deser\'e attention. And. clearly, the evidence does not rule 
out the value of the selfienhanccment model. Undoubtedly, a two-way street 
operates between achievement and self-concept. Achievement leads to 
higher self-concept and. in turn, higher self-concept leads to greater 
achievement. In addition, a student s self-concept influences his/her 
motivation to learn in the first place (6), If students do not feel good about 
themselves generally and good about themselves specifically as learners, they 
will lack the motivation to improve their performance in many school- 
related activities. Therefore, it is important to identify a multitude of ways 
to enhance our students* general self- concepts. 

What additional strategies can be gl eaned from the research 
literatute? One cluster of variables involves teacher behavior. As noted 
earlier Spaulding reported positive relationships between "socially- 
integrative" and "learner-supportive" teacher behaviors and student self- 
concept (160), These behaviors included calm, accepting behavior, 
attention to the learning task, and attcntiveness to student needs. 

Poris hypothesized that there was a relationship between ATB s 
{affective teacher behaviors) and student self-concept and divergent 
production ( 1 32). She defined ATB s as { I ) . involvement of students in goal 
setting; (2) use of positive statements tegarding students and the avoidance 
of thteat: (3) facilitation of values clarification; and experiences whereby 
students can (4) experiment and evaluate; and (5) give and receive helpful 
feedback to and from each other. Working with teachers of third through 
sixth grade. Poris found partial support for all her hypotheses except peer 
feedback. This study coupled with Spaulding s findings thus indicates that 
as teachers develop or improve upon these specific types of behaviors, they 
can anticipate improvement in student sclf'Concept, 

Teacher encouragement of self-evaluation and rcinlorcement is 
another stratey that merits attention. The Felkcr study reports that students 
with high selfxoncepts tend to make positive statements to themselves after 
performing school tasks {63 ). It was hypothesized that if students could be 
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taught to evaluate and teinforce themselves positively, they would develop 
more positive self-conccpts. To this end, the researchers designed a training 
program to help teachers learn how to encourage self'e valuation and 
reinforcement. The training was divided into five components, each 
designed to promote development of a specific strategy: ( I ) Adults, Praise 
Yourselves; (2) Teach Children to Praise Themselves; (3) Teach Children 
to Praise Others; (4) Teach Children to Set Realistic Goals; and (5) Help 
Childten Evaluate Realistically. The researchers report that students, 
taught by teachers trained in the five components, developed higher self- 
concepts and experienced less anxiety and fewer failures. A more recent 
study reveals that the two most effective components for enhancing self- 
concept are teacher self-praise and student praise of others ( 16), 

Tutoring programs in which students tutor other students are often 
proposed as a strategy for improving achievement and self-concept. The 
empirical evidence presents a mixed picture of the outcomes of such 
programs. Some programs purport to increase the achievement of the tutor, 
some the tutee, and some both. The same holds true in the case of affective 
outcomes, and, specificallyi self-'Concept. The mixed results have been 
attributed by certain reseatchets to the ..use of unscientific research 
methodologies and the disregard for theoretical issues. These researchers 
state, ''Unless investigators in this area make a stronger attempt to draw 
more directly upon the mainstream of psychological and educational theory, 
it is likely that tutoring research will continue to be rather fragmented, 
inconclusive, and noncumulative" (2). Nevertheless, descriptions of a few 
exemplary programs warrant attention here. 

Drawing upon the Lippitt and Lippitt cross-age tutoring model, the 
OntaricrMonrcIair School District in California implemented a thtee^year 
program in which seventh and eighth graders tutored lowachieving fourth 
through sixth grade students in reading, mathematics, and language arts 
(125), Tutoring involved 35-45 minute sessions, three times a week. 
Results indicated that both tutors and tutees made academic gains, but 
neither group showed significant self-concept improvement. Similar finding? 
were reported for a fourmonth compensatory program in which eighth 
through twelfth grade volunteers worked with lowachievir^ second 
through fifth grade students (120). Tutors and tutees made significant 
academic gains over a control group, but neither group showed increased 
sclf'Concept scores. 

The results of a study in which third and fourth g^ade students 
tutored first and second graders in reading indicated that tutees, working 
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with the tutors who had received specific reading instruction, showed 
grearer gains in reading and self-concept scores (TO). Another study focused 
on reading achievement and self'concept of second through fourth graders 
tutored on a one'to-one basis by undergraduate education majors { 162), Its 
results indicated that, after ten weeks of instruction^ tutees had not made 
significant gains in reading, but had imptoved their self-concept in some 
areas. Neither of these two investigations reports self-concept gains for the 
tutors. Evaluations of the Youth Tutoring Youth (YTY) program, on the 
other hand* report positive self-concept g^ins for both tutees and tutors 
( 123). The YTY program is designed to benefit academically disadvantaged 
elementary and secondary school students, and the evaluation reveals that 
participation in the program improved the reading skills and self-concepts of 
both tutors and tutees. 

Finally, two studies report se[f-concept g^ins for the tutor. The first 
study investigated the effect of being a tutor on attitudes (181). One group 
of low-achieving fifth and sixth graders received training and then tutored a 
group of first grade students. A second group received training but did not 
tutor, and ^ third group neither trained nor participated in tutoring 
experiences. Results showed that tutors who were trained and subsequently 
tutored first graders had significantly more positive attitudes toward self 
and school than either of the control groups. Similar results were reported in 
a study focusing on the unmotivated student (119). Poorly motivated 
students selected to tutor younger unmotivated peers showed improved 
motivation, self-concepts* and achievement as a result of the program. 

These few examples suggest that the self-concepts of either the tutor 
or tutee may be improved by cross-age tutoring programs. However, a 
cautionary note is in order. A like number of studies can be identified in 
which no self-concept gains were found for either participant. Therefore, 
additional research is necessary before more exacting conclusions can be 
formulated regarding the effects of peertutoring. The lack of negative 
findings, however, suggests that tutoring ptograms may warrant attention ^ 
a means for enhancing student self-concept. 

Many strategies may have been developed specifically for self- 
concept enhancement. The underlying premises of these strategies are that 
attempts to improve self-concept necessitate infusing into the curriculum 
activities purposely created with this goal in mind. An interesting, but 
unfortunately unsuccessful, strategy involved teaching students skills that 
were believed to be valued by their peers (97). The researcher hypothesized 
that special recog^i^non by peers would result in improved self-concepts. 
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Students were taught magic tricks that could be demonstrated to their 
peers. Analysis of the results revealed no significant difference or gains in 
self-concept scores for students who acquired the magic skills. 

A mi'ich more elaborate self-concept enhancement strategy was 
utilized with groups of third, fourth, and fifth' grade students ( 163). This 
study concluded that because a multitude of factors interact and influence a 
child's self-concept , a variety of effective strategies should be used in the 
classroom. To this end, the researchers developed three model strategy 
programs. The fitst involved an entire class in which a subgroup of low self' 
concept students had been identified. The second focused on giving special 
attention to a subgroup of low self'conccpt students within a classroom. The 
third matched a subgroup of low self"Concept students with a similar group 
of high self-concept peers. 

Group One created Happiness Boolss, containing positive statements 
by others. Each day students and teacher drew names and then entered a 
positive .statement in the Happiness Book concerning the person whose name 
they had drawn. In Group Two, the subgroup was targeted for increased 
positive feedback; and in Group Three, the matched subgroup participated 
in one-hour group games such as "thumb wrestling' and "cooperative 
squares/' Results of the six-week study indicated that Group Onei the total 
class strategy, was mosr effective in improving self-concepts. In fact, the 
self-concept scores improved for all students, lows and highs. The results 
also showed that some students may need specialized help. It appears, then, 
that all three srrategies may be important and useful in improving student 
self'concept. 

A strategy often proposed as a means to increased affective outcomes 
is that of self-expression. The theory is that various forms of self-expression 
will give students opportunities to reevaluate themselves and to g^in greater 
self-confidence in their abilities. For instance, puppetry is believed to 
improve a child's self-concept (31); and the use of dance as such a medium 
has been supported (173). Studies evaluating these strategies have reported 
mixed results, with a majority reporting no significant self^ncept gains. 
The same holds true for other strategies. A creative dramatics program did 
not show g^iins for secondary school students (127); but improved self" 
concept was reported for second and fifth graders who participated in 
creative drama exercises (52). One researcher suggesrs that a media 
program in which students have an opportunity to develop their own 
videotape ptoduction enhances self-concept development (126); while 
others report that a photographic enhancement program did not result in 
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sigpiFicant gains in scH'CJitccm scores (3). Thus, these results indicate a lack 
of consensus on the value of self-expression strategies. But they do not rule 
out their potential benefit* for in many cases the studies lack desired levels 
of scientific objectivity, and results are based on brief treatment periods. 

One strategy TouikI to be effective in modifying behavior and 
improviiig student self^concept is based on the postulate that if students had 
an opportunity to view and examine their own behavior and that of others, 
they would change their behavior m a positive direction (^1)* Using 
videotape, fourth thtough sixth gtade students were encouraged to analyze 
classroom behavior aiKl patterns of interaction. It was fouiKl c^^t ihe analysis 
led to positive changes in self-concept, with the greatest gains in students 
who were not videotaped themselves^ but who participated in the viewir^ 
aiKl analysis of the behavior of peers. 

In recent years, several commercially packaged affective education 
programs have been marketed for use in the classroom, among which are 
{ I ) the Human Development Program; (2) Developing UnderstaiKling of 
Self and Others; and (3) Dimensions of Personality. Each of these three 
programs has received considerable use in the classroom and a Fair amount of 
evaluation- After reviewing each of them, researchers conch:Jed that these 
programs have shown mixed results regarding enhancement of student self' 
concept ( 1 16). 

Known by many as "Magic Circle/* the Human Development 
Program (HDP) was developed by Bessell and Palomares (12). This 
program of marerials and exercises is designed to improve student 
interpersonal communications. Thra of its objectives have been identified as 
follows: "to help children to: (a) uiKlerstand the similarities and differences 
between themselves aiKl others, (b) identify aiKl properly use their own 
abilities, and (c) recogni^ their role in social relationships' (H^)^ 

Two studies report no sigiificant improvement in self'Concept for 
fourth graders (56), and for second, fourth, and sixth grade students (45), 
who had participated in HDP. Other investigators repott that in a study 
using HDP with grades one thtough thr^, the program did not improve the 
self-esteem of students, and in fact the self-esteem of a control group, 
students not exposed to HDP, increased more than the experimental group 
(116). Another study involved three groups: one group used HDP for 
thirteen waks, a second group used it for twenty-five weeks, and a third 
group did not use it (122). Results showed no significant differetvces in 
the self-'estam scores of the first and third groups. Significant gains were 
found for the second group. Other studies reported that groups using HDP 
for a relatively short period of time did not show significant self'esteem 
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gains, but groups using HDP or alternative affective education programs for 
longer periods of time did show si^ificant gains in self-esteem stores 
(164. 4i). 

Dinkmeyer's Developing Understanding of Self and Others 
(DUSO) (48) is desired to help young children understand the 
consequences of their behavior and teach self-acceptance, decisionmaking, 
and social responsibiliry. The prc^^m consists of matetiab such as 
storybootcsi records* puppetry materials, and role^laying cards to be used 
by students in problem situation cases. The purpose of the activities, 
according to their developet, is '*to help the child become more aware of the 
relationships between himself, other people* and his needs and goals ' (48). 
In terms of empirical evidence. DUSO was reported not effective in 
improving the sel^concepts of fourth graders (133); and similar findiitgs 
were reported for second graders and first through third grade students 
respectively (140, 112). However, one study reported that DUSO was 
effective in increasing the social awareness of first graders (66)* and another 
reported improved self-images for primary grade students (18i). Thus, 
additional research is needed in order to determine with any assurance if 
DUSO is effective in enhancing students' self-concepts. 

The third program, Limbacher's Dimensions of Personality (DOP)> 
is designed to help students understand their motives and emotions ( 102). 
This curriculum packet of materials has been described as designed "to 
promote confidence, competence, cooperation, self-awareness, self- 
understanding, and self-acceptance" (116). Activities include reading 
passages and group discussions, and the teacher serves as facilitator as the 
students explore their feelings and opinions. Little empirical evidence on the 
effectiveness of the program has been reported, but the available data 
appears to support the effectiveness of the program ( 1 16).... 

Group counseling as a means to self^oncept improvement is also a 
strategy that has been employed with increased frequency in "recent years. 
Generally, this type of counseling is viewed as effective in helping students 
explore their thoughts and emotions and thereby develop more realistic self- 
images. For example, in a group counseling program developed for fourth 
and fifth graders, the sessions focused on student concerns and interests 
( 128). The counselors were encouraged to create a supportive environment 
in which students would feel free to share perceptions and emotions. Data 
collected at the end of the program revealed that the participating students 
showed greatest g^ins in the area of interpersonal relationships and gains on 
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some sclf-'conccpt dimensions. Another study involved two group counseling 
models fot working with low self-'concept elementary school students (51). 
One was a verbal model and the other a play media model. Results showed 
that the play media model was superior in imptoving students' self" 
concepts. 

With regard to high school age students, a nonditective group 
counseling program was reported effective in helping students gain in 
acceptance of self and others (18). The group counseling model was also 
found to he effective in improving student self-concept, in a study that 
concluded that the amount of improvement depends upon group congruence: 
^If a student perceived the other group memhers, including the counselor, to 
be genuine, accepting, and understanding, he has a better chance for personal 
growth than if he were in a group offering a poorer relationship ' (81). 
Therefore, to be effective the composition of the group should be taken into 
consideration when designing group counseling programs. 

Finally, a. strategy which is beginning to attract the interest of 
educators is the development of a parenfteacher partnership. As noted 
earlier, parents continue to be viewed as ^'significant others ' long into the 
formal schooHng years. It is logical to assume then that effotts directed ar 
helping parents improve their children's self-conccpts should aid teachers in 
similar efforts in the classroom* Unfortunately, there is at present far too 
little evidence to validate this strategy. The most significant study was 
conducted over a decade ago when Brookover and his associate tested three 
different strategies for enhancing academic self-'concept (20). Working with 
approximately 30 low^achieving ninth graders, these tesearchers developed 
three types of experimental programs to impact the students' sclf'concept 
and achievement. One method involved working with parents, a second 
with a counselor, and the third with a university "expert." The counselor 
and expert attempted to convey enhancing information directly ro their 
student groups, white the parent strategy entailed helping parents raise their 
achievement expectations and evaluations of their children. The study 
reported that the parent strategy was rhe only one of the three which was 
successful in increasiiig academic selfxonccpt and achievement. This strategy 
was described as follows: 

In this experiment the parents were told not to reward or reinforce 
any negative statements their children might make about their 
academic ability. They were told to avoid even such statements as 
"Uncle Joe wasn't good in arithmetic either.** The children were to 
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be constanrly rold in subrle fashion rhor rhcy were able and ought ro 
be berter in school. Any positive statement of abiliry by the student 
or any success in school was ro be rewarded with commendatory 
remarks and support. (20) 

Brookover suggests a key ro the success of the srrategy may have been 
telling parents in the beginning that they were, in part, responsible for their 
children's low academic self-conceprs and that they could be instrumental in 
changing them. Whatever the key may be, rhis srudy demonstrates that 
parents and teachers can form a partnership which wi\l effectively lead to 
improved srudent self'concepr. Consequently* its findings should prompr us 
to begin developing other partnership strategies for working wirh students. 

In sum, this section has revealed rhat by improving the academic 
achievement levels of studenrs, we will in all likelihood improve their self- 
concepts. By creating leamer'supportive environments and exhibiring calm, 
accepting behavior coupled with attention to the learning task, we can 
expect ro see posirive gains. In addirion, by modeling self"praise and by 
encouraging students to praise their peers, we facilitate positive self-concept 
development. Tutoring programs, self-expression activities, and the use of 
commexcially developed affective education programs may also be effective 
strategies. Group counseling ptograms, if properly designed, will benefit 
self^onccpt; and parcnfteacher partnetship programs appear to hold great 
potential for enhancing student self-concept. 



THE TEACHER'S ROLE 
IH SELF'COHCEPT 
EHHAHCEMEHT 



The preceding sections have considered the literarure on self-concept 
development. We have learned that such development begins very soon after 
birth, and the early years ate crucial to the development of a child s 
generalized self^conccpt. We have learned what happens to the child's self' 
image once he/she begins the formal schooling years, and what generally 
happens to that child's self-concept as he/she progresses through the school 
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years. Wc have also looked at the effects of sel f-concept development 
straEegies on the child. We have [earned tha't certain strategics appear to be 
effective in changing self-concepts in a positive way. The literature has made 
it abundantly clear that, after parents, teachers may be the mast important 
"si^ificant others; ' in the eyes of children. By their actions Or inactions, 
teachers determine in large measure whether a child will leave the schools 
with a psychologically sound and positive self-coneept or one psychologi- 
cally damaged. Thus, we as teachers play a vital role in determining a child's 
self-concept. It is im|Xjrtant for us to become cognizant of this fact and to 
consciously search for ways of huilding positive self-concepts in our 
students. This section suggests some useful guidelines to employ in wotking 
with students, and it hriefly describes some of the material and strategies 
to vsc in helping students develop stable, positive self-concepts. 

What principles should guide the teacher's^ actions in working with 
students? First, "the prevention of negative self;concepts is a vital first step 
in teaching" (134), We have seen what may happen to a child's self- 
concept in the school years. It decreases with repeated academic failure and 
it is influenced hy the type ofclasiiroom environment we create and project 
to our students. Also, it is influenced hy our perceptions of students and our 
interactions with them. Correcting these practices would he good first 
steps, and m so doing we vvould be building the foundation for more 
positive actions. 

The second and third principles concern teachers' beliefs. We have 
noted that a teacher's self-concept is related to his/her students' self' 
concepts. Accordingly, teachers who view themselves in a positive manner 
will project these images to their students and will prov^ide valuable role 
models for them. Teachers who have realistic conceptions of themselves, 
who are accepting of themselves and others, and who accent their positive 
attrihutes will help students make realistic assessments and begin to view 
themselves m a positive light. Furthermore, how the teacher views his/her 
students will have an impact on the students' self-coiftept. We know that a 
student's self-concept is influenced hy che student's perception of the 
teachers feelings toward him/her. and we have learned that a teacher's 
expectations are oftentimes transferred to the student. Thus, teachers who 
view their students in a positive way and project favorable expectations 
will promote positive self-eoncept development. 

A fourth principle, and p<^sihly the niost imjxirtant one, is that 
teachers must plan for the self-concept development of their students. It 
cannot be left to chance. We must plan for it jast as we plan for the 
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accomplishment of othtr student outcomes. We must identify ways to assess 
student self-concept and develop activities to promote selfxoncept 
enhancement. In essence, we must diagnose ptesent levels and implement 
strategies that will lead to more positive outcomes: 

The task of diagnosis and remediation for self-concept enhancement 
doesn't differ from a teacher's intervention for diagnosing and 
remediating any weakness found in school. With children who are 
fouinJ to have an overall positive self'concept, there would be a 
continued fosteririg of positive self'feelir^, just as with children 
who read well there are mote and more challenging books given 
them to read- The key to any behavioral charigc, whether it be in the 
cognitive or in the affective domain, is to diagnose children's 
specific weaknesses or strengths and then to use appropriate 
procedures to move them to more adequate levels of functioning. 
(144) 

Keeping these general principles in mind, let us turn to an 
examination of diagnostic and intervention strategies we can utilize to 
improve the self'concept s of our students. 

Diagnosis of Student Self'Coiiccpt 

How can we describe a students self-concept? How can we 
diagnose this construct called self-xioncept? Not very easily. By definition, 
self'Concept is private, it is one s private image of oneself. It is based upon 
sclf'perception aiKl perceptions of others and it reflects out innermost 
feelings. We cannot get inside someone*s head and heart to see the self^ so 
we must rely on behavior. We must make inferences based upon overt 
actions. Consequently, we are immediately faced with problems. As noted 
earlier, for a variety of reasons a person may not wish to project a true self' 
concept. Also, as observers of behavior we are limited by our perceptions 
( 134, 144). We may not be trained observers and may misinterpret actions. 
And our judgment may reflect our own biases. Biases may influence our 
attempts at self-perception, andr unless we are aware of them, they are 
likely to influence our judgments of others. We must be aware of these 
problems in order not to oversimplify the task. Whenever possible we 
should seek the help of trained specialists, but realistically we will have to 
depend on our own observations many times. By recognizing the problem 
and limitations faced, we place ourselves in a better position to exercise 
caution and act accordingly. 
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Given these guidelines, how should we proceed in diagnosing 
student self-concept? Essentially, two methods arc available: observation 
and self- reporting. With observation we attempt to acquire an objective 
picture of the student and his/her behavior. What should we include in the 
picture? 

In observing a person we usually begin with his appearance. We can 
become aware of the clothes he wears and the way he wears them. 
We can consider his height and weight, his posture, his grooming, 
and his general cleanliness. Wc can take note of any physical 
problems and his apparent state of health. Next we can take into 
account his behavior — his speech, his movements, his facial 
expressions^ his manners, his habits, and his reactions. We can be 
particularly alert to fleeting clues which tell us how he relates to his 
peer group and to adults, taking into account the things he seeks out 
and the things he avoids, the way he reacts to success and to failure, 
to approval and disapproval and the way he spends his spare time. 
From all these observations we gather the raw material which we 
may use to draw inferences. (134) 



In addition to this raw material, we can look for the presence or 
absence of certain qualities. The following six questions may guide our 
observations. 

1. Does the learner make his own decisions (self-directed)? 

2. Does the learner feel secure with himself? 

3. Does the child have a positive attitude toward learning? 

4. Does the child accept himself (race, ethnic)? 

5. Is the learner able to deal with his inner conflicts? 

6. Does the learner exhibit goal-oriented behavior? (174) 



Certain characteristics may aid our oKservatioa^ of young children 
(166). Table 2 describes these characteristics in terms of a positive and 
negative self^concept. These characteristics could easily be used as items on 
an observational, checklist which would provide teachers with a more 
systematic means of developing a profile of individual students. A key point 
to keep in mind is that ttie profile would need to be developed over an 
extended time period. Single observations may reflect unique situations or 
circumstances; they may not portray an accurate picture of a child's general 
self -concept. 
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TABLE 2 

Characteristics of PosmVE and Negative Glqbal 
SelpConcepts ns[ Young Children 



CKild with Positive Sclf-Coocept 


Child with Neptive Self-Concept 


Is unatraiQ ot a new situation 


Seldom shows mitiative 


Makes friends with other children easily 


Relies on others for direction 


ExperinKnts easily with new materials 


Seldom enters new activities 


Trusts his/her teacher even though he/she is a 


Asks permission to do anything 


stranf^cr to hrm/hcr 




Is cooperative and can URUalty follow rea^^n' 


Seldom shows spontaneity 


able Tu\es 




Is largely icsponsible for controlling his/her 


Seldom enters licw activities 


own behavior 




Is creative* imaginative, and Has his/her own 


Is possessive of objects 


iticas 




Talks freely and n^ay ha^e difficulty Itstcnmj; 


Talfcs vcr)' little 


to others because of eagerness tosharc his/ 




her experiences 




Is independent and needs only a minimum 


Is possessive of objects 


amount of help or directions from the 




teacher 




Seems for tbe most part to be a happy indi' 


Withdrawfi or aggresses and reacts with 


vidua I 


signs of frustration 



The Florida Key is a learner self-concept scale which may be 
appropriate for use with students of all ages (155). It is designed to assist 
teachers in evaluating a student's perception of himsetf/herself as a learner. 
The scale is composed of questions which assess four dimensions: 
{t) Relatis^g, (2) Asserting, (5) Investing, and (4) Coping. Through 
observation aJid inference, teachers rate the student on each question along a 
continuum from never to very often. The rating is determined by asking the 
following questions: 

Compared with othet students of the same age. does this student: 

r get along with other students? 

2. get along with the teachers? 

5. keep calm when things gp wrong? 

4. say good things about his/her school? 

5. tell the truth about his/her school work? 
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6, speak up for his/her own ideas? 

7. offer to speak in front of the class? 

8. offer to answer questions in class? 

9, ask meaningful questions in class? 

10. exhibit confidence in his/her school work? 

11. persist in his/her school endeavors? 

12. talk to others about his/her school work? 

13. join in school activities? 

14. seek out new things to do in school on his/her own? 

15. offer to do extracurriculat work in school? 

16. spend time helping others? 

17. show an interest in others* work? 
iS. show interest in being a leader? 

19. initiate school projects? 

20. finish his/her school work? 

21. pay attention to class activities? 

22. do his/her school work carefully? 

23. talk to teachers about personal concerns? { 135)* 

Other examples can be identified, but these few suggest some of the 
characteristics teachers may want to look for in observations. Developing a 
checklist or rating scale from the characteristics has the advantage of 
providing a guide in observation and is also a systematic method of 
collecting data. Other observation techniques include anecdotal records, 
daily diaries* and, possibly* analysis of student autobiographies. All can be 
useful in making inferences about a student s self-concept if we recognize 
their limitations. 

A second method of diagnosing self-concept is by means of a self- 
reporting instrunient. Such an instrument asks the student to tell about 
his/her self-concept. As noted previously, the picture received will depend 
upon what the student wants us to know about his/her self-concept. 



* William W. Porkey, Bob Cage, and William Graves, "The Floricia Key: A Scale Infer 
Learner Self-Concept," Educatuml and Psychlo^cal Matsurtrntnt 33 ( 1973): 979-84. 
Copyright ® 1973. Revised version reprinted by pernii5.<iion of the authors and publisher. 
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Furthermore, several researchers, most notably Wylic (180), have found 
that many self-reporting instruments lack desirable levels of validity and 
reliability. This is especially true for instruments designed to be used with 
very young children. Nevertheless, these instruments can teveal much about 
one's self-concept, and, with caution, may be used to make generalized 
inferences: *'ln spite of their weaknesses and limitations, self-teports do 
reveal characteristics of the self and are important to teachers. Used 
sensitively in conjunction with other evidence, self-repotts give rich insights 
into how the child sees himself and his work*' (IM). 

Sources are available which give complete descriptions, and validity 
and reliability data for many self-reporting instruments ( 152» 180). A brief 
description of some widely used instruments follows. 

1. Thomils Setj-G)n«pt Vdluis Tat (Thomas) 

The TSCVT measures fourteen selWalue dimensions such as 
sociability, ability, attractiveness, independence. The l4-item 
test IS designed to be used with young children (4 to 6 years 
old). However, some caution should be exercised in interpreting 
test results given the problems of self-concept measurement in 
young children. (168) 

2. Sclf'Esicon Inventory (Cooptismith) 

The 58-item scale was designed by the author to measure general 
self» social self'peers. home-parents, and school'acadeniic self, in 
addition to self-esteem. It is worded to be used with children 8 
to 10 years old but it has been used successfully with students in 
grades three through twelve. (42) 

3. Self-Ctfriapt of Ability Scale (Brookover) 

The eight items contained in Form A are designed to measure 
self-concept of general academic abihty; and the eight items in 
Form B aie designed to measure self-perceptions of ability 
regiarding science* mathematics, social studieSi and English. The 
scale is most suitable for use with high'schooHgp students. ( 19) 

4» Piers-Harris Children's Sel|-G)nc«pt ScaU (Piers and Harris) 

The SOitem instrument measures general self-concept and may 
be used for both research and diagnostic work. The simple 
descriptive statements ate designed to measure 10 self-concept 
dimensions and the scale is appropriate for use in grades three or 
above. (131) 

5. How I Sec Myxlf Scalt (Gordon) 

The HISM consists of 40 (elementary form) or 42 (secondary 
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form) Items developed for use with children ages 3 to 12 years. 
The scale has been found to measure five self-concept dimenstons: 
physical appearance, interpersonal, teacherstudent, academic 
ability, and autonomy. (78) 

6. Sclf^Conupt Inventory (Sears) 

The revised 48'item scale is designed to measure nine self- 
concept dimensions and general self-concept. This shorti 
descriptive phrase scale is best suited for use with students age 
10 or older (149) 



When using self'teporting instruments, the following points should 
be remembered: 

1. Read the items to very young students. 

2. Stress that there are no right or wrong answers. 
3^ Administer the scale in a nonthreatening manner. 
4, Maintain confidentiality of the results, (134) 

PlaniUDg Strategies for SdtCoiteept Development 

After a careful diagnosis of students* self-conceptSi the next task is 
to plan ways to remediate any low ones and to enhance existing positive 
ones. How can we best plan for these desired changes? One way is to 
develop a checklist for periodic reference as we gp about our daily activities. 
Such a checklist might include a series of questions like the following: 

Am 1 projecting an image that tells the student that I am here to 
build, rather than to destroy, him as a person? 

Do 1 let the student know that I am aware of and interested in him 
as a unique person? 

Do I convey my expectations and confidence that the student can 
accomplish work, can learn, and is competent? 

Do I provide well'dcfined standards of values, demands for 
competence* and guidance toward solutions to problems? 

When working with parents, do I eiihance the academic 
expectations and evaluations which they hold of their children's 
ability? 

By my behavior, do I serve as a model of authenticity for the student? 
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Do [ take every opportunity to establish a high degree of private or 
semi-private communication with my students? (134)* 

Additional questions suggested by the research rt:\ itrwed earlier include the 
followmg: 

Do 1 encourage students to express their opinions and ideas? 

Do 1 convey to students my concern and interest for their needs? 

Do 1 exhibit a **businessUkc and systematic * approach to the 
learning tasks? 

Do I exhibit enthusiasm for the learning tasks and in my classro-Nn 
interactions? 

Do 1 interject humor into the classroom? 

Do 1 make a concerted effort to interact with all of my students? 

Do I encourage my students to praise their peers? 

Do I set realistic and challaiging expectations for my students? 

These and similar questions can be used to guide classroom activities and to 
provide tbtc basis for a teachet checklist. If we can answer a major part of 
these questions in the affirmative, then we have set the stage for improving 
our stu^icnts* self'cenccpts. 

In addition to these broad guidelines, several specific strategies can 
be usecS effectively in the classroom. Many examples have been identified in 
earlier parts of this book, tut before reviewing some of them a few valuable 
publications deserve mention. 

Several books are available which teachers may find very useful as 
they strive to improve student self-caicept. Many offer activities that in one 
way or another affect self-concept. Others suggest strategies through an 
analysis and review of selected literature, and some describe specific 
activities. Among the more widely known are the following: 

K Sclf^Conapt and School Adiift^^mcnt (Purkey) 

The book describes rhe impact of rhe home environment on the 
developmoit of self, reviews the literature on rhe interrelation' 
ships between academics and self-concept, and suggests 
strategies teachers can use to build and reinforce positive self' 
caiccpts in students. ( 1 34) 

* William Watscm Purkey, Stlf-Conctft and S<M AcUwmcnt. ^ 1 970, pp. 49-50. Reprinted 
by permission of Prentice 'Hall. Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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2, Etihancwg Stlf'Conctpi in Early Childhood (Samuels) 

The author describes the theoretical and empirical literature on 
self'concept development in very young children and presents 
practical suggestions for enhancing self'concept. An annotated 
bibliography lists resources teachers and parents will find useful 
in working with young children. ( 144) 

3. BuiiJing Posaivc Sd/'Conwpts (Fclker) 

This book traces the development of self-concept from infancy 
through adolescence and describes stiatcgies teachers and parents 
can use to enhance self-xoncept and self-esteem, and correct 
negative ones. A specific action program found to be effective by 
the author is discussed tn considerable detail. (62) 

4. Ttadttr Behavior and Pupil Stlf-^CoiKcpt (Kash and Borich) 

The book describes and analyzes a large number of studies and 
programs designed to enhance different aspects of a studcnt*s 
general self-concept, placing its primary emphasis on teacher 
behaviors. The authors also suggest ways to improve the 
programs and develop more appropriate teacher behaviors. (93) 

5, CW Hundred Way^ to Enhance Self-Qnutpt in Classroom: A 
Handhook for Teachers and Parents (Canfiela and Wells) 

As the title suggests, this book contains 100 activities teachers 
and parents can use to enhance self-concept.. The activities are 
described in detaiL and although most are designed for use with 
young children, many can be used in the upper grades with only 
minor modifications necessary. Readers will also find rhe 
annotared bibliography of resources beneficial in locating 
additional materials and activiries. (30) 



Regarding strategies described earlier, the reader is teminded that 
researchers have repeatedly found a direct relationship between achievement 
and selfrconcept. Moreover^ the most recent research in this area has tesulred 
in additonal evidence supporting the claim that improvements in 
achievement will lead to more positive self-concepts. Considerable 
attention has been directed to the identification of teaching variables and 
strategies that will increase academic achievement. Several variables found 
ro be effective are ( 1) use of praise, (2) use of pupil ideas, (3) frequent 
questioning, (4) review exercises, (5) clear presentations and questions, 
(6) teacher enthusiasm, (7) increased time on task, and (8) direct 
instruction { 156). 
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The variable of direct instruction deserves special attention. It has 
been defined as follows: 

. . . teachers maintaining a strong academic focus with encoung^' 
mcnt and concern for the academic progress of each student; teacher, 
rather than student, selection of activities; grouping of students into 
small and largi; groups for instruction; and using factual questions 
and controlled practice in teacher'led graups. { 137) 

Some researchers indicate that direct instructional techniques are effective in 
increasing achievement (137). Another study concurs but adds that the 
impact of the techniques varies with grade level and student ability level 
(22). Thus, teachers who utilize these strategics will produce achivement 
gains and promote improved selfxoncept in their students. 

Related to these findings regarding direct instruction is the work of 
two groups of investigators who have developed instructional manuals to be 
used by teachers Ibr improving student reading and mathematics 
achievement respectively (24, 75). The manuals give guidelines and 
suggestions that the teacher may employ in the classroom. Experimental 
studies have shown that teachers who used the manuals have increased the 
achievement levels of their students (5, 76). 

Masrery learning has also been propostrd as a means to improve 
achievement and sclf-cOncept (13). This strategy is based upon rhe premise 
that all students can attain a high level of competence if, among other things, 
their learning difficulties are correctly and systematically identified and 
appropriate action is taken, sufficient titne is allowed for mastery, and the 
criterion of mastery is clearly stared. Also essential to mastery learning is the 
development of learning units — manageable units that the student can 
master and in so doing, increase his/her competence and confidence as a 
learner. Bloom claims, and there is empirical evidence to support the claim, 
that by applying mastery learning concepts to the curriculum, students will 
make not only cognitive gains, but also affective gains ( 1 3, 14). 

Other strategies for enhancing self-concept are discernible from the 
research literature. Many have been described in previous sectioas, but a few 
merit at least a brief recapping. 

One such strategy is the use of praise. As has been mentioned, 
teacher praise of students is related to achievement and self-concept 
development. Felker s work reveals that teacher sel^praise and peer praise 
are also instrumental m producing more positive self-images, Felker cautions 
that these types of praise are difficult to devdop and that results will not 
be visible in tht beginning, but conrinued practice will result in pa*;itive 
gains (62). 




A variation of peer verbal praise is the idea of a Happiness Book 
described earlier ( 163 ). Both students and teacher make positive statements 
about each other. This encourages everyone to focus on the best jquali ties of 
an individual and has an advantage over verbal praise in that the individual 
has a written account that can be referred to periodically. 

A third strategy that appears to enhance self-concept is that of self' 
evaluation. The general self'conccpt is fairly stable and resistant to change. 
Through self-evaluation wc can help students to see themselves more 
objectively and to identify behaviors they desire to change. Videotaping aiKl 
analysis have been found to be particularly good for self evaluation (71 ). To 
a lesser degree audiotaping should work. Considering Felker s work (62), 
it might prove beneficial for the teacher to model self'evaluation by taping 
classroom lessons and discussing them with students. By modeling desired 
behavior, the teacher would be setting the stage (or similar student 
activities. 

Teachers may also wish ro consider using commercially available 
affective education programs. Evidence indicates that they can be effective 
in improving students' interpersonal relationships and self-esteem. No 
particular program is more effective than others, but as the research shows, 
the key to success may be extended use. Short'term usage, generally less than 
*six weeks, will probably not produce desired results. Longer periods of 
exposure will allow time for growth and signal students that the teacher 
believes it to be an important component of the curriculum aiA an important 
part of their development. 

Finally, a strategy that deserves much more attention is the 
cultivation of better parent-teacher partnerships. Parents continue to play a 
critical role in their children's self-concept development long after they 
become our students. To put it in negative terms for a moment, parents can 
undo very quickly all our best plans for enhancing self. On the other hand, 
by working together in a partnership, parents and teachers can help students 
develop realistic self-images. By raising their own expectations and creating 
a home-school envircximent which encourages students to reach those 
expectations, parents and teachers can effectively bring about changes. This 
requires teachers to open up their classrooms to parents, and in many cases it 
will require teachers to take the initiative in building the bonds with 
parents. Clearly it is worth the effort to attempt ro bring together the two 
most "significant other" groups children have for the expressed purpose of 
enhancing their setf^concepts. 



CONCLUSION 



In summary, this publication began by pointing out the importance 
assigned to the development of positive self^concepts in children. It 
described the early development d self and general self^oncept and then 
focused attention on the impact schools in general and teachets in 
particular on the self-images of youth. A review of the research evidence 
disclosed that the impact can be a negative one; but we also found that when 
we make a concetted effort to bting about positive changes, we succeed in 
many cases. Additional research is needed in many artas* however. There is a 
great need for a more comprehensive undetstanding of the construct ^self" 
concept*. We need to know how it develops, what influences it*. how it 
changes, and how we can measure the changes. Furthermore, we need a great 
deal more action research to help us identify effective change strategies. 

This book has attempted to present a brief statement d the att. and 
as we await the additional research, it is hoped that its pages have given the 
teadet some insights and suggestions for meeting the challenge of educating 
the whole child. 
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Througtrout out history personal goals, including sclf-concept de- 
velopment, have been an educational objective — in addition to academic, 
vocational sociaL and civic goals. Despite economic and social shifts and 
changing educational emphases, recent surveys reafFitm continuing public 
support for the personal and social development of students as a basic 
educational goal. 

This book in NEA's Analysis and Action Scries presents a concise 
and thorough review of recent research findings in' the area of self^concept 
development, together with a comprehensive bibliography. Among the 
topics discussed are early self-concept development, schooling and self- 
concept development, and the teachet's role in sclfxoncept enhancement. 
Designed specificallv for the classroom teacher* the book contains many 
practical suggestions gleaned ftom the research which will aid teachers at all 
levels in developing and enhancing positive scif-concepts in their students. 

Early readers found the manuscript '\ . . well organized, easy to 
read, comprehensible . , . provided valuable resources through its bibliog" 
raphy and strategies . . . . will prove helpful to those educators 

interested in the most recent findings re^rding sclf^eonccpt — its 
development, its relationsliip to student/teacher interaction, and strategies 
for the enhancement of self-concept . . . . an excellent prescnta^ 

tion. ... the author offers a serious and complex topic in a readable and 
welhstnjctured study.*' 
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